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9. 6. 15 LINKED WITH MOSLEY 


They Teach, Too 


This scene, depicting some of the part-time jobs teachers must 


take to augment their small 


Teachers’ Case,”’ 
’ 


salaries, is 
put on by the 


“The 


Interest 


from a_ show, 
New York Teachers’ 


Committee. A waitress, a farmer and a construction worker are 


pictured in silhouette. 


PERSONOLI| BRITISH AIM TO 


STUFF 


BY 
E. E.R. 


Last week Time magazine print- 
ed a picture of a little boy in 
the U.S. Zone in far-off Vienna, 
ecstatically hugging a new pair 
of boots to his breast. They had 
been issued to him by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross shortly before 
Christmas. The little boy was an 
orphan. Like most of the children 
he knew, he wasn’t thinking of 
toys and candy and the traditional 
Christmas trimmings, but of the 
things necessary to survive, 
shelter, clothing, food. Hundreds 
of thousands of orphan children 
have a poor chance of surviving 
the present winter. They lack the 
elementary necessities of exist- 
ence. Millions of others will suffer 
hunger and cold, and disease. It 
puzzled a great many people in 
this country when the people of 


Great Britain submitted them- 
selves to bread rationing last 
year. The reason none but the 


most callous among them objected 
very much was that the British- 
ers were closer to Europe’s 
tragedy. They knew what was 
going on across the channel on 
the continent. And out of their 
own scarcity they were willing to 
help, to share their loaf. It's that 
kind of thing that makes people 
great. 
 , 

Sam Watson told me semething 
about the lack of food in Europe. 
He was a member of a British 
committee which was sent to the 
continent to study conditions. The 
members of the committee were 
appalled by what they saw. Mr. 
Watson was particularly interest- 
eu--in -the -conditions existing in 
the mining areas. He saw the 
gaunt, hungry men come out of 
the mines in the Ruhr and sit 
down in the canteens to meals 
that consisted of thin soup and 
a lump of bread, not enough to 
make a between-meals snack for 
a British youngster. It wasn't oa 
case of keeping food from men 
who needed it. There just wasn’t 
enough food on the continent to 
go ’round. It was worse in othor 
places. The miners were probably [sc 


(Continued on page 8) 


SOCIALIZE MINES 
IN THE COLONIES 


Will Provide Good Working 
Conditions and Opportunities 
For Natives 


OTTAWA, (CP: A).—Socializa- 
tion will be carried to the mines 
of the British colonies, under a 
new policy laid down in an im- 
portant White Paper issued by 
the United Kingdom government. 

Mining, which has been both a 
main source of colonial wealth 
and a glaring example of exploita- 
tion of native peoples, is hence- 
forth to be brought directly under 
government ownership and plan- 
ned to bring the greatest possible 
social and economic benefit to 
the colony. 

Says the White Paper: ‘Social 
consequences should be carefully 
foreseen and directed so that the 
evils of unregulated development 
and consequent social distress and 
effects on agricultural village life 
and diversion of manpower do not 
arise.” 

All future mineral develop- 
ments will be taken over by the 
government as well as (with a 
few special exceptions) those now 
in private hands. 

Important Features 
Three important features of the 


(Continued on page 8) 


RADIO FUND IS 
HIT BY HOLIDAYS 


Holiday week hit hard at the 
Radio Fund by keeping contribu- 
tions down, but seven faithful 
contributors kept the pot boiling. 
There is a good response by the 
public to radio talks, and the 
C.C.F. message is reaching many 
listeners. It requires something 
over $40.00 a week to sustain 
the present program. 

Following were © this 
contributors: 


week's 


D. Elford ...ccccccccc eee $1.00 
G. McFall .........cccececeeeeeeee eee 1.00 
O. Melall wi... eee 1.00 
| Oa: a C0) | ee 5.00 
TP. He ceeeeseseesesesesereenertetenens 1.00 
je MC UNTMANN coe. eeseeeecseeeeee cress 1.00 

BE. Armstrong vce 1.00 


Nationalize 
Monopolies 
Says Church 


Catholic Authority States 
Public Ownership “Not 
Only Lawful, But 
Opportune” 


In Church Magazine 


OTTAWA, (CPA).— With the 
aim of clarifying Catholic teach- 
ing on the nationalization of enter- 
prise, and correcting certain mis- 


reprentations, an ‘authoritative 
article’ by Rev. Father De 
Marco, S.J., based on a _ letter 


written by His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII last July, has appeared in 
Osservatore Romano and has been 
reprinted in part in the Canadian 
Register. The article affirms that 
the Church is not “on principle” 
opposed to nationalization as such, 
but only to its excesses, and that, 
in some cases, nationalization is 
“not only lawful, but opportune.”’ 
Excerpts from Rev. Father De 
Marco’s article state: 
“Nationalization represents one 
of the means—but neither the 
only nor the first means—which 
the State has at its disposal to 
raise the productive property to 
its social function and to the serv- 
ice of the common good. Nationali- 
zation shall be sought if and when 
other less radical and less violent 


(Continued on page 5) 


Cost Of U.N. To 
Canada Same As 
3 Hours Of War 


OTTAWA, (CPA).—-In reply to 
a newsman’s question about the 
“United Nations burden on the 
taxpayers,’’ M. J. Coldwell, C.C.F. 
national leader, pointed out in Ot- 
tawa recently that the $27,000,000 
to be spent by Canada on the 
U.N. organization in the year 
1947 was equal to exactly three 
hours of expenditure on war. 


This 
the inscription of the Ku Klux 
Klan stands near the casket of 
Eugene Talmadge, Georgia’s 
governor-elect,!' who died last 
week. In 1934, he put textile 
strikers behind barbed wire 
fences; throughout his career 
he fought against racial equality. 


giant wreath bearing 


Pension Rights 
Guaranteed Under 
The Transport Bill 


OTTAWA, (CPA).—A special 
provision of Britain’s bill to take 
over all inland transport will 
guarantee that employees having 
pension rights shall not be placed 
in any worse position by reason 
of the service coming under public 
control. 


Sixty railway undertakings with 
52,000 miles of single track and 
the railway-owned canals’ with 
some 460 miles of navigable 
length are to be taken over, to- 


a navigable length of some 1,640 
miles. 


Student Council OK’ 
CCF Club at Dalhousie 


No Bans on N.S. Campus 


HALIFAX, 


and support the theory of demo-| 


cratic socialism as represented by 
the C.C.F., the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth University Federation 
of Dalhousie University was 
sanctioned as a campus organiza- 
tion at a meeting of the Students’ 
Council. — F 
Gordon Black, Dalhousie’ presi- 
dent of the C.C.U.F., presented 
the constitution to the Council, 
and in the following debate on 
theories and ideals ef political 
clubs, he emphasized that since 
its organization the C.C.U.F. has 
prompted rivalry of political 
thought even to the extent of 
carrying out an almost unprece- 
dented poligy of inviting Liberal 
and = Progyassive Conservative 
speakors to address thoir meotings. 
The only opposition voiced dur- 
ing the moeting was presented by 
a Kady member of the council, who 


moved that the entire question be 
presented to the student body in 
the form of a plebiscite—there 
was no seconder of the motion. 
Since the organization of the 
the club 
its kind at Dal- 
grown to 


C.C.U.F. in October, 
(the first of 
housie) has steadily 
proportions that have caused 
among reactionary circles 
on the campus. The Dalhousie 
weekly newspaper, The Gazette, 
has published articles pro and con 
to the extent that the Editor-in- 
Chief was approached by ‘Several 
who demanded — that 
articles be eliminated, 
response, in a following 
writes: “Although 
the group (the C.C, UF.) is 
affiliated with the National C.C.F. 
party, it has urged students of all 
leanings to take part in its debate 
and meotings.”” He further writes: 
“If students can equip themselves, 
now, with a knowleige of political 


alarm 


students 

socialistic 
and in 
editorial, he 


issues, 
pod to play an offective part in 
the politics of the nation.” 


K.i.K. Tribute ‘or 


gether with 19 other canals with] of the Alberta Farmers’ 
they will be better =e 


With British 
Fascism Seen 


Fascist Literature Bookshop 
Is Social Crediter’s 
London Office 


International Nationalism 


There is a direct link between 
the Canadian Social Credit Party 
and Sir Oswald Mosley’s British 
Fascist movement. 

In an article in the British news 
magazine, “News Review,” of 
November 7th, 1946, this para- 
graph appears: ‘While faithful 
lieutenants like George Dunlop 
and E. Valeriani sell Fascist 
literature in the dingy bookshop 
of the HOLBORN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY IN GRAY’S' INN 
ROAD, Mosley has been negoti- 
ating for control of a printing 
works in which he can produce 
a newspaper.” 

Now, if you will look on the 
masthead of ‘“‘The Canadian Socia! 
Crediter’’ you will find this: 
“London Office — THE HOL- 
BORN PUBLISHING & DISTRI- 
BUTING CO., 21 GRAY’S INN 
ROAD, Holborn, W.C. 1, Eng- 
land.” “ at 

This link between Social Credit 
and Mosley will not be a surprise 
to anyone who has been reading 
Major C. H. Douglas’ personal 
organ, “The Social Crediter.’’ 
The Major has been highly indig- 


(Continued on page 8) 


EXPECT 1,000 AT 
A. F.U. CONVENTION 


Meet Here January 7 - 11— 
Will Discuss Amalgamation 
And Penalties Given 
Pickets 

Close to 1,000 delegates are 
expected to attend the convention 


Union, 
which will be held in the Towers 
Building, formerly the Empire 


Theatre, 103 Street, on Tuesday, 
Jan. 7, to Saturday, Jan. 11. 

A number of important resolu- 
tions are scheduled for discussion, 
including amalgamation with the 


United Farmers of Alberta. 
Strong resentment has been 
voiced against the penalties . 


handed out to picketers who par- 
ticipated in the farm strike, and 
a special place on the program will 
be devoted to a review of these 
cases. 
Fraternal Delegates 
Mayor Harry D. Ainlay will 
welcome the delegates. Hon. D. 
B. MacMillan, Provincial Minister 
of Agriculture, has been invited 
to extend greetings on behalf of 
the province. President C. J. 
Stimpfle and Secretary-Treasurer 
R. J. Boutilier will give their 
reports Tuesday afternoon. 
Henry E. Spencer, President of 
the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association, will speak on ‘Rural 


Education’’. Ben Plumer of the 
Alberta Wheat Pool, David 
Smeaton of the Alberta Co- 
operative Wholesale, J. J. Mac- 
Lennan of the United Grain 
Growers wil) bring fraternal 


greetings. Other fraternal repre- 
setiatives invited to speak are the 
UPA, ASSNA,, 
ton Labor 
Federation 


A.L.C., Edmen- 
Alberta 
and the 


Council, 
of Labor 


United Packinghouse Workers 


sawn; 
FEATS 


a CT SS 


PEOPLE’S WE 


Jays in India 


By Michael Foot 


R. CHURCHILL believes | to 

in having it both ways. | against 

He hopes for agreement | promise. 

between the great com- He advocates no solution of his 
munities in India, and, of course own but roundly damns the solu- 
would not breathe a word which) tion which his Party dared not 
would make the situation more! oppose when the Government first 
difficult! Istarted to apply it. 

In the next breath he prophesies Carefully Laid 
catastrophe and prepares to day Nothing: could exceed in horror 
the responsibility solely at the! the dark forebodings which he 
door of the Government, | describes in his speech. But, of 

It was under his Premiership| course, for all his grave warnings, 
that Sir Stafford Cripps made the} he will not vote. 
offer of 1942, And now, four The grouné is thus carefully 
years later (until stopped short) jaid for the maximum Churchill- 
by Sir Stafford’s intervention) he/jan capital to be extracted from 
seeks to sneak out of the commit-lthe Indian situation. If all goes 
ments to which he himself was alavell, he ean congratulate himself 
party. on his moderation. If all goes ill, 

He applauds the Government's; he will find it convenient to have 
moderation in striving to be fair] washed his hands of the whole af- 
to both communities, and in the] fair in advance. 
next sentence that the He is not the first person in 
Cabinet Mission has unjustly] history who washed his hands in 
favored the Hindu majority. the presence of an historic event. 

He is eager not to impede the The tasks of real government 
negotiations, but the whole im-|are somewhat more exacting. 
port of his speech is caleulated | Britain may count herself fortun- 

oe ears —— Jate that in the Indian crisis she 


CORONA HOTEL has an Administration which is 


not content to shirk them. 
Never in all history did a Gov- 
Two Blocks East 
C.P.R. Depot 


incite the 
making a 


League 
com- 


Moslem 
genuine 


Supyrests 


Attractive 
Rates 


It's New ate 


ernment strive more faithfully to 
fulfil its pledges of freedom than 
. Britain’s Labor Government has 
It's Modern| done in’ seeking to enable the 
Indian people to rule themselves. 

Rarely did = a man undertake 
such giant tasks as Pandit Nehru 
assumed when he came into office 
nu few months ago. (Mr. Churchill’s 
speech incidentally contained no 
hint of an understanding of this 
man’s courage in facing the fu- 
ture. ) 

The whole situation is still over- 
cast with the gravest anxieties. 
But if so much wisdom and good 
‘faith is shown by the British Gov- 
ernment does not bear the result 
which we all pray for, it is worth 
putting on record the fact that 
Churchill and the Tories had no 
part in it. 


Give your 
children 


DAIRY POOL 


Milk & Cream 


It keops them full of good 
Russian Change 


Why did the Russians change 
their minds? 


Why did 


health, pep and energy. 


For your cooking. 
they suddenly agree 


It makes good things extra to the peace treaties which the 
Great Towers had been arguing 
about for more than a year, and 
accept the procedure which the 
other Powers preposed in relation 
to disarmament? 

Some say it was all due to a 
threat from Mr. Byrnes to walk 
out and sign separate treaties if 
no speedy progress was made. 

Some argue that this new atti- 
jtude of conciliation is the result 
and the justification of “‘tough?’ 
diplomacy. 

Others concoct stories of crisis 
{in the Kremlin. 

The faithful few, who maintain 
that Soviet policy is always right, 
even when they haven't the fog- 


delicious. 


A telephone call on 28104 


will bring them to your door. 


FRESH DAILY 


NORTHERN ALBERTA 
DAIRY POOL LTD. 


(The Co-operative Dairy) 


HAROLD BOYLE 


DAN CARRIGAN 


STANDARD SERVICE STATION 
MOTOR TUNE UP 
' BRAKES, TIRES, BATTERIES 
Our Care Will Save Your Car 


Phone 24259 EDMONTON 


10169 102nd St. 


FAMILY OUTFITTERS! 


e outfit the entire family from head 


to toe. 
The Working Man's Store 


WEDO SELL FORLESS 


= 101$T. EDMONTON: 


DEPT.STORE LTC 


Noted British Journalist and Labor M.P. 


giest idea what the policy is, 
blandly ask what all the pother 
is about, since the Russians have 
all along been so accomodating, 
so conciliatory and so sweetly 
reasonable. 

My guess is worth no more than 
anyone clre’s, And perhaps it 
would be wise not to devote all 
our time answering the great con- 
undrum of world politics. 

One deduction from the whole 


episode, and probably the most 
important, is undeniable. 
The Soviet Government cer- 


tainly does not want a total break- 
down of international conference 
and negotiations. Nor do we. Nor 
do the Americans. 

As long as those facts remain 
true, there is at least a basis for 
discussions. 

The object now should be to 
exploit the breaking of the dead- 
lock for all we are worth by ad- 
vancing ambitious schemes for 
the sane ordering of the world’s 
affairs. 

If we can convince the peoples 
of the world that we are really 
interested in settling problems on 
their merits, and more particular- 
ly on their Socialist merits, the 
peace for which the peoples fought 
would begin to appear over the 
horizon. 


Positive suggestion: Why should 
not Britain seek to lift the Dar- 
danelles problem and the treaty 
negotiations with Egypt away 
from the arena of military calcul- 
ations by proposing that the Dar- 
danelles, Suez, Gibraltar and Pan- 
ama should all be put under the 
control of UNO? 


Persia’s Premier 

Mr. Ghavam, Prime Minister of 
Persia, was once described by the 
Soviet Ambassador to Persia as 
the ‘greatest diplomat in the 
world.”’ 

This week he has lived up to 
his reputation. He has ordered 
Persian troops into the Persian 
province of Azerbaijan, which has 
been barred to officials and troops 
of the official Persian Govern- 
ment since Russian soldiers oc- 
cupied the province in 1941, 

A week or two ago “the great- 
est diplomat” was being denounced 
by the leaders of the Soviet- 


The 


EKLY 


‘JANUARY 4, 7947 


Churchill Wants It Both 


Gandhi Shocked by Violence 


Horror etched in his face, Mohandas K. Gandhi, spiritual leader 
of India’s Hindus, stares at scenes of destruction resulting from 
recent riots between Hindus and Moslems. Winston Churchill in 


the British House of Commons 


indicated he was not eager to 


impede the negotiations with India but the whole import of his 
speech was calculated to incite the Moslem League against making 
wo 


a genuine compromise. 


sponsored administration in Azer- 
baijan as a “Fascist reactionary.” 
Now—for the moment at least— 
it appears that Persian troops are 
not being resisted and that Azer- 
baijan may be constituted once 
more, in fact as well as in name, 
as an integral part of the Persian 
State. 


“Greatest diplomat’? and ‘‘the 
Fascist reactionary’’—who has 
also at various times been de- 
nounced as a stooge uf the Ger- 
mans, the British and the Russians 
—looks as if he may pull off the 
biggest diplomatic coup of the 
post-war epoch. 

If He Succeeds 


I hope he does it. If he suc- 
ceeds he will also have performed 
a service for the peace of us all, 
for there is no area of the world 


where British and Russian inter- 
ests could jostle more perilously 
than around the oil-wells of Persia 
and the Middle East. 

But I hope we shall not be con- 
tent with Mr. Ghavam’s triumph. 
The legitimate interest of Russia 
in Persia concerns oil. ' 


Here, then is another positive 
suggestion: Cannot we propose a 
new oil conference of the three 
Great Powers where they could 
discuss in the open their plans, 
their hopes, their prospects and 
their terms for concessions? 


It would be better to try to 
settle the issue in this direct 
fashion than to leave the matter 
to the mercy of the concession- 
hunters, secret intrigue and_ the 
clumsy manipulation of strategic 
power and influence. 


ourage of Mr. Blum 


By MICHAEL FOOT, M.P. 


OT ENOUGH attention is 

being paid events in 

France. As the Fourth 

Republic is being born, 
the country is in the grip of a 
political crisis which does not 
seem soluble at this distance. The 
communists and the M.R.P. are 
becoming daily more antagonistic 
to each other. The former see 
power within their grasp and are 
pressing their advantage hard. 
The M.R.P. is drifting to the 
right, apparently frightened by 
the growth of the C.P. And the 
socialists, reduced in strength, are 
trapped in the middle and have 
not yet succeeded in projecting a 
coherent, dynamic program which 
could recapture leadership in the 
country. 

In the midst of these snarled 
difficulties Leon Blum has done 
a brave thing. He not only accept- 
ed the Premiership of the interim 
government himself but, when his 
efforts to establish a coalition gov- 
ernment failed, he formed one 
solely of socialists: this in spite of 
the fact that the Socialist Party 
controls only about one-sixth of 
the seats in the National Assembly, 

It was a brave thing because, 
of the three major parties, the 


socialists 
obligation to assume this respon- 
sibility; because the government 
had only about five weeks of life 
and could not possibly accomplish 
much in the desperate condition 
of the country; and because Klum 
knew he would be the prisoner of 


two uncompromising opponents. 
He has deliberately imposed on 
himself an extremely difficult 
task. 

Whether Blum’s action will be 
fully appreciated by the French 
people remains to be seen. In a 
broadcast he told them his reason 
for his course. “We must,'": he 
said, “at all costs end this gov- 
ernmental crisis which, in spite 
of the apparent indifference. of 
public opinion, might soon become 
dangerous. Besides, this very in- 
difference is for me a source of 
anxiety, rather than of encourage- 
ment.” 

All of this is typical of Blum’s 
courage, selflessness and devo- 
tion to France. At 74, and vafter 
five years of prison under. the 
Nazis, he remains one of the finest 
statesmen of the world. 

The event is also typical of the 
attitude of democratic socialists 
generally. While the C.P. and the 


were under the least] M.R.P. continue to jockey’ Tor 


power in the midst of the most 
severe social und economic crisis, 
the Socialist Party assumes a ‘re- 
sponsibility fraught with danger. 
One cannot but wish Blym, fe 
follow-socialigts and progressive 
France renewed vigor in’1947, 
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JOIN THE REBELS 


The Social Credit Movement 
was originally a movement of 
rebels. Its followers were impover- 
ished farmers and unemployed 
workers, who responded almost 
spontaneously to an alluring for- 
mula for social security: a $25.00 
monthly subsidy per person. Never- 
theless, they were rebels against 
exploitation by Special Privilege. 
Their leader made a noise like a 
champion of the exploited. He was 
no red-baiter. Borrowing a phrase 
here and there from the C.C.F. he 
lashed out against the Fifty Big 
Shots, particularly the financial 
Big Shots of Canada. The Big 
Shots feared him and declared the 
Social Credit Movement a menace 
to Civilization. Their leader was 
a ‘dangerous rebel.”’ 7 


During election campaigns peo- 
ple were amazed at the startling 
similarity of the appeals as ex- 
pressed by the C.C.F. and the 
Social Credit propagandists. They 
wondered why these two groups 
could not close their ranks. Peo- 
ple in Germany too must have 
wondered why the Socialists and 
Nazis could not get together. Both 
sounded like rebels. The funda- 
mental differences were buried in 
the confusion of propaganda and 
Hitler won out, to everybody’s 
sorrow. In Alberta too, political 
emotionalism won out over the 
rationalism of the C.C.F. program. 
Social Credit seemed the easy 
way out. It was so simple: a few 
adjustments to the financial me: 
chanism and.all the evils of modern 
society would disappear like a bad. 
dream. And then—-came the dawn. 


Ten, eleven years have passed 
along with the Founder of the 
S.C. Movement. His picked lieu- 
tenants are sitting by the flesh- 
pots of office, smug and comfort- 
able, growing fat. The cares of 
administration have removed them 
from the everyday struggle of 
their followers. Occasionally they 
make a noise like the Founder did, 
but it’s not the talk of rebels 
any more. It is the talk of men 
who are in the fear of the past 
that is hounding them. No more 
do they lash out against the fifty 
Big Shots. One could read any 
address by a bank President or a 
Corporation director and compare 
it with remarks made by any 
Social Credit Minister of the 
Crown or top leader and the simi- 
larity of language is striking. Both 
are defending exploitation for 
private gain, both are warning 
people against radicalism and reds. 
Which, of course, includes farm- 
er and labor struggle for a better 
share of national income. To 
both, socialism, not private capi- 
talism with its monopolies is the 
great menace. 

Ten years have changed the 
“rebels”? into champions of a sys- 
tem of special privilege and ex- 
ploitation, which brought about 
the distressful ‘Hungry Thirties” 
that gave birth to the Social Cre- 
dit Movement. No longer does Big 
Business attack Social Credit as 
a menace. to Special Privilege. On 
the contrary, like the industrial- 
ists of Germany, Canadian big 
Business is complimenting — the 
Social Credit administration for 
its “conservatism.” They are now 
comrades in arms against the ‘red 
menace.” 

Here is a quotation from “Cana- 
dian Business,” the official or- 
ran of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce for July, 1946: 


“The metamorphosis (change) 
of Social Crediters from simon- 
puro Secial Crediters to Progres- 
sive Conservatives goes on slowly 
but inexorably.” Shades of Wm. 
Aberhart! Perhaps this makea it 
clearer now why Social Croditors 
and C.C.F.'ers could not ‘get to- 
gether,” The C.C.F.’er is‘a rebel 
Againat Special Privilege and ex- 
ploitation, has always been and 


The People Speak 


. Letters to the editor may be published under a pseudonym, 
but in each case the name and address of the writer must be 
forwarded to the editor as evidence of good faith, The People’s 
Weekly takes no responsibility for opinions expressed by 
correspondents and will not publish any letters exceeding | 


250 words in length. 


URGES ANTIDOTE FOR S.C. 
POISON 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: A Social Credit friend of 
mine gave me a few old copies 
of the Social Crediter to read 
with the remark you needn’t be- 
lieve all you read in them. Well, 
1 should hope not, and from the 
way he said it I don’t believe he 
does either. 

What a hyinn of hate it is from 
a bunch who call themselves 
Christians. And what an old sore- 
head the chappie who writes Main 
Slreel must be. He even calls 
his own leaders morons and nit- 
wits. It’s too bad this Canadian 
Social Credit poison is being 
spread over the land like it is. 
We will have to try and combat 
it with some good antidote like the 
People’s Weekly and radio ad- 
dresses. 


BUDGET BUREAU 
IN SASKATCHEWAN 
FIRST IN CANADA 


REGINA.—A Budget Bureau, 
designed to promote the utmost 
efficiency and economy in the 
operations of the government, has 
been established under the Eco- 
nomic Planning and _ Advisory 
Board to act in an advisory capa- 
city to the provincial treasurer, 
it was announced recently by Pro- 
vincial Treasurer C. M. Fines... 

First of its kind in Canada, the 
new agency will make a detailed 
analysis of the budget require- 
ments and expenditures of the 
various departments and will keep 
the provincial treasurer and cabi- 
net continually informed as to the 
positions of the departments re- 
garding their expenditures and 
votes. In addition, the Budget 
Bureau will aid departments in 
maintaining maximum operating 
efficiency through attention to 
accounting systems, size of staff, 
and general office efficiency, Mr. 
Fines said. 

Headed by F. A. Robertson, 
provincial auditor, who has been 
loaned to the bureau to take 
charge of the work, the Budget 
Bureau will act in a purely ad- 
visory capacity. Although unique 
in Canada, the bureau is similar 
to agencies operated by many 
state governments in the United 
States. Study was made of these 
American organizations before 
the principles were adapted to Sas- 
katchewan government require- 
ments, stated Mr. Fines. 

The Budget Bureau is current- 
ly assisting departments in the 
preparation of estimates for the 
1947-48 fiscal year. Much greater 
uniformity in estimates and more 
detailed description will be ob- 
tained through the work of the 
bureau. 

Mr. Robertson has been employ- 
ed by the provincial government 
since early in the ’30’s except for 
six years spent in the armed serv- 
ices. He was first attached to the 
income tax branch and was ap- 
pointed provincial auditor in 1938. 
ee Ea Se 
always will be. The C.C.F. is still 
a menace to Special Privilege. The 
Fifty Big Shots. still fear the 
C.C.F. 

Social Credit, on the other hand, 
is considered by Big Business, as a 
bulwark against the menace of 
Socialism. You see, Social Credit 


and Big Business did get together. 


That is precisely the reason why 
Social Credit and the C.C.F. could 
not get together. The C.C.F. is a 
movement of rebels against Special 
Privilege and exploitation, There 
are still rebels in the Social 
Credit movement. Their place is 
now with the C.C.F. To all those 
honeat-to-goodness robela 1 would 
say: if you dispise racial hatreds, 
if you have no faith in private 
capitalism, if you aro still a relbyal 
—join the C.C.F. and ‘continuo 
the strugglo for economic libora- 
tion of the Common People. You 
are welcome in the ranks of rebels. 


JUST A MINUTE! 
By A. J. E. LIESEMER, M.L.A. 

1947 may very possibly be a 
Federal Election year. 


Listening to a broadcast from a 
church the other day, I heard the 
minister asking for a good collec- 
tion for a certain cause. And he 
was suggesting to his people as 
much as $500 for an individual to 
contribute. I was wondering what 
kind of a congreyation he had and 
how many farmers were in it and 
then I wondered if they were made 
up of people who were doing their 
share of farming the people. What 
a heck of a thought for Christmas. 
But wouldn’t our secretary-treas- 
urer like to have a congregation 
like that. Yes, no? 

I enjoy our People’s Weekly 
and must try and get more people 
to take it. 


Vermilion. H. W. 


There are plenty of signs: 
Mr. King has announced that 
he may “reconsider” his deci- 
sion not to lead the Liberals in 
another Federal election; there 
have been multiple shifts in the 
Cabinet; the Liberal govern- 
ment is finally making great 
haste with Dominion-Provincial 
agreements. And here is a little 
Canadian Press despatch under 
an Ottawa by-line of December 
14 tucked away in an unassum- 
ing corner of the daily press: 
“Boosting of unemployment in- 
surance benefits will be sought 
at the next session of parlia- 
ment, it is expected here, and 
some liklihood exists also that 
the scheme will be broadened 
to take in logging and lumber 
workers.’”” Mackenzie King is 
mending political fences and 
that is an action signal! 

1947 can be a banner year 
for the Alberta C.C.F. Although 
a federal election date will be 
set by the Liberals, in Alberta 
the main opposition to the 
C.C.F. will still be Social Credit 
—not because the majority of 
1935 Social Crediters are still 
Social Credit, but because the 
majority of the 1935 and 1940 
Tories and Tory-Liberals are 
now Social Credit! And therein 
lies both the opposition to and 
the opportunity for the pro- 
gressive policies and program 
of the C.C.F. 

The opposition of Solon Low 
to the Co-operatives, the Man- 
ning brand of stab-in-the-back 
tactics to Alberta farmers in 
their fight for parity prices, 
the bitter hostility of Maynard 
and Manning to the requests of 
organized Labor, the Social 
Credit failure in road-building 
and rural electrification, the 
complete breakdown of educa- 
tion in Alberta,’ the ever-in- 
creasing taxation forced upon 
the municipalities, the Drew- 
Duplessis-Manning sabotage of 
Dominion-Provincial harmony— 
all these and a score of other 
things have driven away from 
the Alberta Government the 
more progressive and thought- 
ful of the 1935 and 1940 Social 
Crediters. But these same things 
have mightily pleased the Old 
Line party reactionaries: these 
same things have made the 
Manning kind of Social Credit 
“safe” for Big Business. And 
that is why in Alberta Social 
Credit is still the main opposi- 
tion to the progressiveness of 
the C.C.F. 

But the majority of people 
of Alberta, even though some- 
times they have been led up 
blind streets, are fundamentally 
progressive, As they find that 
Social Credit is a blind street 
they turn to the C.C.F. as the 
only organized force for pro- 
gress with freedom. It is our 
job to help them seo the hypo- 
critical farce in continued prom, 
isos of $256—now $50—a month 
to help them seen the practical 
progress offered by the C.C.F. 
program, 
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By H. ZELLA SPENCER 


N YOUR reading, in your con- 
versation, in your thinking, do 
you not all encounter something 
you want to note? Something you 
want to pass on because it in- 
terested you, and you think some- 
one else may be interested as well. 
And, note, I said ‘some one”. I 
did not say ‘everyone’. The other 
day I met a man who was kind 
enough to say he regularly read 
my corner on this page. He ad- 
mitted it was not always of in- 
terest to him, but if it wasn’t, he 
said, he figured it might be to 
some one else. A most kindly 
sentiment, and one which I 
appreciated, for I know there are 
writers of almost every column 
and book who are utterly con- 
demned by some readers if they as 
individuals are not interested. 


This time what made me pause 
to think was not a_ profound 
utterance at all. It was a sentence 
from a review of a book of the 
English writer, Vachell, who had 
written his autobiography, which 
was now being published when he 
was 84. Naturally, coming through 
the period of history he has, and 
living with the contacts he made 
through the years, he must have 
many comments to make. One 
that I noted interested me. When 
writing of modern society, which 
differs so much from the society 
he knew as a young man, he said: 
“Servility, thank God, has gone; 
incivility has taken its place.” 


When we read that one sen- 
tence possibly it bespeaks more 
than we at firstrealize. There is 
a hopeful, healtny note in it, even 
if it has a blemish. The realiza- 
tion that servility is not the atti- 
tude of so large a portion of 
society shows that the need for 
it has passed, for it is not the atti- 
tude willingly adopted by the 
man or woman with freedom of 
thought, of speech, and of action. 

Even if he was commenting 
only on what we call our social 
life in the narrowest sense of the 
word, is it not a blessing that 
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servility is passing, and that there 
is more-of a realization of free- 
dom and equality? And from that 


‘one phase of life that feeling of 


freedom and equality is spreading. 
It is making for a realization that 
we must break down the barriers 
in our whole social life in its 
wider term—the servility born of 
dependence on_ the __ individual 
which is so often its root. 

And as to the incivility taking 
its place. What do you think? Do 
all we elders with one accord say 
“Amen! Too true.” But if such 
is the case, whose is the fault? 
Perhaps the pendulum swung too 
far in the opposite direction and 
we try to act independent and 
expect the other person to be in- 
different. That would indeed be a 
pity. The gracious manners, the 
polite thoughtfulness, the kindly 
consideration add so much to life 
and smooth over so many of the 
hard knocks, the tired moments, 
the moments’ of depression. 
Perhaps it would do us all good, 
old and young, to be a little more 
alert along that line and watch 
ourselves in our contact with our 
fellows. 


An elderly farmer drove into 


town one day and _ hitched his 
team to a telegraph post. 
“Here!’ shouted, the burly 


policeman; ‘‘you can’t hitch there!’ 

“Can’t, eh,” exclaimed the irate 
farmer. ‘‘Well, why have you got 
a sign up there that says, ‘Fine 
for hitching’?” 
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LABOR DIRECTORY 


Look Here for Information Regarding Officers, Meetings, eic., 
of Txade Unions and Other Labor Organizations in the Province. 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal & Soft Drink 
Workers of America No, 314— Meets 
Sra Wednesday in Labor Hall, Presi- 
dent. J, Shirlaw, 1086S 92nd Street. 
Soft Drink Branch Secretary, 9987 SOth 
Avenue, phone $8916; Secy.-Treasurer, 
J. Flower, 10882 TSth Street, phone 
V1NRT. Deliveries delegate, J, Lindsay, 
10764 HSth Street, phone fS9dl. 

<i heneeereen nen eA a 

Carpenters & Joiners of America Local 
182s, Edmenton, Alta, United Brothers 
hood of—Meets Ist and 3rd Fridays in 
the Labor Temple. President, W. G. 
Stanton, 12065 94th St.; Nn.Seo'y, 
L. D. Pollard, 9828 101A Avenue: Reo- 
Seo'y, A. Mogridge, Labor Temple; 
Treasurer, J. A. & Smith, 12832 9A 
Street; Rusinesa Agent, J. P. Crags, 
Labor Temple = 


EDMONTON 


Garment Workers of America No. 121 
United—Meets second Wednesday in 
each month in Labor Hall. President, 
Anne Davidson, 10529 TSth Ave. phone 
SISUS. Recording Secretary, P. G. Wil- 
Vamson, S548 LOGA Avenue. 


Railway Carmen No. 448, Brotherhood 
of—Meets second Friday of evecy 
month in Labor Hall, President, J, B 
Asplund, 22212 11th Aves Sen RK 
Lewis, G1dit Tani S2.; Nines, S 
Hamilton, 10950 SOth Ave 


Five Fighters, No. 209, International As- 
sociation of—NMeets in No 2 Nre Hall 
President, Ton Steele 9644 1LOSta St. 
Edmonton: Secretary-Treasurer, Joba 
Ay. Staton, PLASE SSth Street, Edmor- 
ton, phone T&T), 
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Program for the Year 


His NEW YEAR has begun. For many who read these 
lines, the year 1947 will be regarded as another 365 
days in which to work for social progress as represented by 
the program of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. 
It is to these that the provincial organization of the C.C.F. 
in Alberta makes its appeal at the very beginning of the year. 
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Demands are being made on all C.C.F. members this year. 
All are expected to be ACTIVE members, to accept all the 
obligations of membership. The program outlined involves 
a thorough canvass of the entire province. The objective 
is a call by some C.C.F. member at every home in every 
constituency. It is a large order, but it can be carried out. 


The purpose of this organization program is to build a 
great people’s movement in this province, a movement 
through which the Alberta people can achieve all that can 
be achieved in a rich Canadian province. The C.C.F. is 
unlike any other political movement in Canada. It is a 
movement conducted entirely by its membership. Every 
item in the C.C.F. program, down to the dotting of every 
‘i’? and the crossing of every “t’, has been put there by 
the membership. Every officer has been elected by the 
membership. The C.C.F. does not ask the people of Alberta 
to accept any ready-made theories or program—or any 
party leader. It asks them to move into the organization and 
make it their own to carry out their own will. That is the 
object of a C.C.F. membership drive. 


The C.C.F. members must conduct this drive for member- 
ship. They are not in a position to do it, of course, until they 
first have attended to their own membership for the year. 
The provincial office is urging, therefore, that all renewal 
memberships shall be turned in during the first few weeks 
of the year. And all are reminded that the movement in the 
province can only be kept going if a good proportion of the 
memberships are “sustaining”. 


Sinister Politics 


IBERAL newspapers are gloating over the large majority 
received by the Liberal candidate in the Richelieu- 
Vercheres byelection in Quebec, and Conservative papers 
point to a lower vote for the Liberals than they received in 
1945. Since the Conservatives did so badly themselves, it 
might be expected that they would have little to say about 
the result. 


But the Tories recognize the real significance in the 
result. The Liberals lost votes. And, although they did not 
go to the official opposition, they went to the political group 
Which Premier Maurice Duplessis has decided to support in 
the federal field—the extreme, nationalistic Union des 
Electeurs, affiliated with Social Credit. 


A victory in Quebec for the Duplessis-backed group would 
in fact be a victory for the Tory party. The Quebec premier 
is a Conservative. But he knows the Conservative party can’t 
win seats in Quebec. So, he is throwing his very considerable 
strength behind the Union des Electeurs, 


The final objective of all this maneuvering is a Con- 
servative-Union des Electeurs federal government, with M. 
Duplessis exercising behind-the-scenes control. 


This is the unsavory mess into which the Social Credit 
party has now been led. it is as amazing as it is tragic that 
the progressive people of Alberta should have to bear the 
stigma of an association with the most reactionary and 
sinister political frame-up in Canadian history. 


Parity Prices Absurdity ? 


HE term “parity prices” is almost meaningless, says the 

Financial Post. It is just a phrase that has been used 

by unscrupulous or ignorant agitaters in an attempt to stir 
up friction between farmers and other classes. 

That is what one might expect the principal organ of 
Canadian finance to say about a demand on the part of the 
farm population for a fair share of the ronal income 
which it helps to produce. 


The Post bases its claim that the parity price is an 
absurdity by arguing that the relation of a stated number 
of bushels of wheat to the price of a binder in 1914 and in 
1946 offers no proper comparison because binders are hetter 
now—and, anyway, the farmers want combines. 


But that is a mere quibble. The real test of whether 
or not the farm population is gettin ng parity prices rests 
on whether or not farm incomes will buy a proportionate 
share of national production. By such a test, parity prices 
are seen not to exist. 
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THE 
THIRD 
COLUMN 


NO FRANKENSTEIN 
MONSTER 


Hugh MacLennan in Maclean’s 
Magazine, December 15, 1946: 

“T think that Canada has been, 
is, and may be in the future, more 
fortunate than the United 
States. .. . In facing the future, 
we are less the prisoners of our 
own past. For it seems that nothing 
but catastrophe can check the 
furious progress of Americans 
into a still more bleak and danger- 
ous desert of technology than 
they have reached now. The very 
vastness of the apparatus their 
genius has created stands over 
them now like a strange and 
terrible master. Every man, as 
Sophocles said years ago, loves 
what he has made himself. Cana- 
dians have as yet fallen in love 
with no such Frankenstein. And, 
as a result of this, our future is 
more clearly in our own hands. 
Socialism in the United States, if 
it comes, might easily be totali- 
tarian. Socialism in Canada, if it 
comes, will certainly be demo- 


cratic.” 
KILL PRAIRIE GOOSE 


Stettler Independent, 
Dec. 5, 1946: 


“Mr. Manning has said that 
‘those provinces which have de- 
finitely rejected the dominion’s 
Present terms represent: over 
80% of the Canadian people.’ 
Certainly, but they also repre- 
sent over 80% of the big indus- 
tries and big corporations of 
Canada. They represent over 
80% of the vested interests of 
Canada and these vested inter- 
ests have had a wide edge on 
western business ever since the 
prairie provinces were first 
established. 

“Why did the provinces of 
Eastern Canada _ reject Mr. 
Ilsley’s proposals? 

“Because they were bad for 
the prairies? 

“Messrs Drew and Duplessis 
never gave a thought to Western 
Canada. 

“Because they were bad for 
Canada as a whole? 

“These gentlemen did not 
think of Canada as a whole. 

“They rejected the proposals, 
just as they scuttled the domin- 
ion-provincial conference, be- 


cause they felt that these tax / 


agreements would interfere with 
their yearly returns from the 
goose that lays the golden eggs 
—the goose in this case being 
our own prairie West.” 


* 


MODERN SLAVERY 


Fred Henderson, in 
“The Case for Socialism”: 


“The enslavement of men by 
their fellow men has taken many 
forms in human history. What- 
ever its form may be, the sub- 
stance and reality of enslavement 
is that it gives one man the power 
to say to other men, ‘I shall live 
pleasantly on the good things of 
the world by making you provide 
them for me.’ Whatever the de- 
vice may be which enables men 
to do that, it is slavery.” 


* 


IN NAME ONLY 


Time, December 30, 1946: 

“Another grandiose’ Social 
Credit idea turned out last 
weck to be bankrupt. In Al- 
berta’s Supreme Court, Chief 
Justice Horace Harvey and his 
four colleagues ruled that Pre- 
mier Ernest Charles Manning's 
sweeping “Bill of Rights’? was 
unconstitutional. Spare, 
intense Premier Manning took 
the court’s decision in silence. 
Elever years after the lete 
William (‘Bible Bill’) Aber- 
hart swept Into power on a 
pledge of $25-a-month-credit- 
to-every-Albertan, the provin- 
clal government was still Social 
Credit in name only.” 
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The Nature of the Kingdom 


By J.P. 


P. Griffin 


collection of $37.00 for him in a 


“Now son of man, I have placed 

you as a sentinel for Israel, when- 

ever you hear a word from my 
lips warn them from me.” 


HE ROLE of the prophet is 
possibly as unpopular to- 
day as it ever was, especial- 
ly when unpleasant con- 

sequences are to be faced. Yet 
Socialists who have trained them- 
selves to foresee the inevitable 
results of social maladjustments 
have that prophetic responsibility 
laid upon them. They must pro- 
claim the truth as they see it no 
matter what may be the conse- 
quences to them. 

Towards the end of the hungry 
thirties two men set out tv walk 
the track to Lethbridge looking 
for work. When night fell it was 
bitterly cold and together they 
sought shelter in a nearby straw 
stack. The next morning the sec- 
tion men found one of them with 
his feet and hands badly frozen. 
They put him on a speeder and 
brought him to a hospital where 
he made a painful recovery. His 
companion was not so fortunate 
for he was frozen to death and lay 
for a while on the station platform 
awaiting attention, like any other 
carcass of meat without life or 
feeling. Our government had no 
money with which to save him. 

In the fall of 1946 a man was 


discovered dying in a shack at 


Granum who had been an irregu- 
lar employee of the C.P.R. for 
eighteen years. He had _ never 
worked enough consecutive years 
to be eligible for a pension, and 
while he was sick in bed he was 
fired His discoverer raised a 


local pool hall and with this he 
was admitted to a hospital. No 
one knows what will happen to 
him when he comes out. It seems 
unlikely that of the current mil- 
lions earned by the company, as 
much as one nickle will find its 
way into the pockets of this man, 
who never earned enough to pay 
an income tax, and who spent his 
life in the service of his country, 
Our Government boasts of a 
$10,000,000 surplus now. 

Governments do not discharge 
their duty to the citizens of a 
province by passing the buck to 
the capitalists, and leaving dying 
men to their tender (?) mercies, 
The theory of free enterprise so 
cherished by Manning and, his 
merry men, (at our expense) 
somehow left these victims cold; 
perhaps no one explained it to 
them! 

A Government which has co- 
operated with capitalists in the 
neglect of the people in the past 
will probably do so in the future. 
For, when this war prosperity 
subsides, the industrial monopoly 
that does do nothing, will be rein- 
forced by the Social Credit mono- 
poly that will do nothing, as it 
amply demonstrated when it first 
came to power. 

Capitalist governments that re- 
fuse to interfere with Big Busi- 
ness will remain impotent, but 
the Socialist government that has 
an assured income as the adminis- 
trator of publicly owned indus- 
try, will be able to care for its 
people in their hour of need. It 
will not only have the will, it will 
have the way. 


“Next Year” Is Here 


By J. E. Cook, 


PRESIDENT, ALBERTA C.C.F. 


EXT YEAR is here. West- 
ern Canada has always 
been a ‘‘next year coun- 


try.’’ Economic and other 
problems that have to do with a 
more equitable distribution of in- 
come and privileges including good 
crops with good prices have al- 
ways waited on next year, the 
next election and 
the next govern- 
ment for full and 
proper’ treatment. 
Next year has al- 
ways been the pro- 
crastinator’s refuge. 
But next year is 
here. Not only is 
next year here, the 
is here and it is 
And the next 


next decade 
after the next war. 
election is here and the next poli- 
tical movement. All the elements 
that make unreal and foolish the 


philosophy and the 
postponement are 


“next year” 
“next move’ 
now in one place and ready for 
use. Not only are those elements 
assembled, there are outside forces 
lof such tremendous import and 
driving power moving to destroy 
the possibility of further next 
years, as to make it completely 
necessary that every man and 
every woman in political democ- 
racies should recognize the danger 
and move to prevent it. 


The only way to prevent it is 
to substitute for the philosophies 
and habits of present day eco- 
nomics, the co-operative, inter- 
dependent activities that alone can 
make possible continued and con- 
tinuous production of the ever- 
increasing necessities of modern 
living. It is not good enough to 
be for a return to something that 
we never had, so-called free enter- 
prise, sometimes called normalcy. 


If there is any free enterprise or |- 


normalcy it is a new one that has 
yet to be established. But it {s 
not a question of a return to 
anything. It is a question of an 
advance to something. 


And there is no further possibi- 
lity of an alibi. There is no ex- 
cuse for lack of action by each 
of us. We are the people that 
have been so much talked of all 
these years. And we are a people, 
neither innocent nor helpless. We 
are the victims of all the mistakes 
of all the rulers of all time. But 
we are no longer the innocent 
victims. What happens to us now is 
what we have a right to expect, 
and what we must know, with very 
little in the way of thought or 
study will happen. What happens 
to we, the people, from here on is 
what we deserve, and I think that 
is a true statement of fact. 


For many years we have carried 
on a campaign of education. For 
at least that many years there has 
been in this province and in this 
country a general examination of 
the rules under which we, the 
people, live and make _ possible 
our living. For many of us it 
would be a hard thing to have to 
admit that the next generation 
will be much more _ intelligent 
than we are. Many of us are pre- 
pared to believe more or _ less 
without persuasion that this gen- 
eration is plenty smart. 

Then it must se that we have 
some education and that it is time 
to use it. If we are not altogther 
educated that is something that 
it may be wise to overlook. After 
all if you or } had a broken leg 


we would be glad to have a gradu- | 


ate doctor put it in splints even 
if he had not completely qualifie 
as a practising surgeon. 


. Recognize The Obvious’ 

Events are not going to, wait 
and if we, the people, want to 
have some part in the arrange: 
ment Yor the future, if we, the 


people, would like to see a develop: 
ment in industry and in the art 
of living that would make it pos- 
sible for Camadians and cit{zens 


(Continued on page 8) 
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DICCONSON & COMPANY 
Designers and Builders 
ce “All ‘Types of Construction” 
PHONES 27855 - 34642 


DRUGGISTS 


DISPENSARIES LTD. 


601 Tesler Bidg. 
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DANCING SCHOOL 


If you can walk, we can make 
you a popular dancer in 2 DAYS. 
* When you dance well, you and 
fF your partner both have a grand 
time. 
Adults Only — Strictly Private. 
No Spectators. 


: SULLIVAN’S SCHOOL OF 
ae BALL ROOM DANCING 
10388 101 Street, 1% Blocks 
North of Eaton’s. EDMONTON 
SSS 


SAW REPAIRS 


f TED MILNE 
f 30 Years Shop and Mill Experience 
FAST SERVICE-GUARANTEED 
WORK 


9563 102 Ave. Phone 29624 
Edmonton. 
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MACHINE SHOPS 


DREW MACHINE SHOP 
AND FOUNDRY 
EDMONTON 


Pump Jacks, Centre Drive, Cord- 
wood Saw Mandrels, Stock Water 
tanks to order. Saw Mills—Steam 
Boilers. Industrial Power Machin- 
ery. Gear Cutting, Welding, 
and General Repairs. 


Nationalize 


(Continued from page 1) 


means have proved, by experi- 
ence, insufficient to ensure the 
effective subordination of private 
property to national interests and 
to the needs of a just distribution 
of products.” 

Advantageous 

“It is therefore generally ad- 
vantageous that the State, in addi- 
tion to other economic measures, 
nationalize some of the _ enter- 
prises, especially those which 
owing to their monopolistic char- 
acter, present a means of ex- 
ploitation in the hands of private 
capitalists, or, at any rate, direct 
the entire productive me@hanism 
along a course contrary to the 
common good.” Such enterprises 
could be large banks, transporta- 
tion, war industries, certain chemi- 
cal industries. . . 

The State may also have cause 
to nationalize other enterprises 
in addition to those mentioned, in 
order to have an effective influ- 
ence on the market and create 
conditions under which competi- 
tion could be improved and pro- 
ductive energies directed toward 


with the general interests of the 
national community, Father De 
Marco states. 


‘her hands to devote to the move- 


greater production in accordance. 


YOU NEVER PAY MORE 
AT 
EDMONTON’S OWN STORE 


» 2 Gennes «se 


CC. F. Personalities! 


‘Meet €. E. Boulter, of Rosalind 


As I concluded my _ interview 
with Mr. Boulter at the C.C.F. 
convention in Calgary, Louis 
Untermeyer’s poem, ‘Prayer’, 
came to mind. You will remember, 
it ends with the lines: 


“From compromise and things 
half done, 

Keep me with stern and 
stubborn pride, 

And when at last the fight is 


won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied.” 
This poem might well have 


been dedicated to this modest, 
successful farmer 
from Rosalind— 
the energetic 
C.C.F. organizer, 
on a voluntary 


basis, for the 
Camrose con- 
stituency. Cam- 


rose constituency 
has reached 105 
percent of the 
2C.C.F. general 
membership 
quota set by the 
provincial office and is well up 
on its quota for sustaining mem- 
berships and ‘People’s Weekly’’ 
subscriptions, but still Mr. Boulter 
is not satisfied. He thinks Camrose 
can do better than that. 


Mr. Boulter goes in for mixed 
farming on his 1,300-acre hold- 
ing and is fortunate in having two 
of his sons assisting him. City 
folks sometimes picture farmers 
settling down for a nice long rest 
after the last shovelful of grain is 
put into the granary, but this does 
not apply to the Boulter kind of 
farming—looking after numerous 
hogs and 100 steers is an all-year- 
round job. 

There are six Beulter boys, 
ranging from 21 years to eight 
months, with one boy married and 
living in a separate home on the 
farm. In this family of boys you 
can imagine that the one-year- 
old granddaughter is a much- 
adored child. Mrs. Boulter, while 
an interested member of the 
C.C.F., hasn’t much spare time on 


ment. Her big contribution and 
that of her sons is “looking after 
things’ when Mr. Boulter goes 
out on one of his organizing tours. 
In other words, his family is “back 
of him’’. 


Active in Co-ops 

Like all good C.C.F. farmers, 
Mr. Boulter is a loyal member of 
the Co-operative movement. He is 
a former secretary of the Battle 
River Feeders’ Association and the 
A.F.U. Local. He is a member of 
the Dairy Pool and the Wheat 
Pool, and he is secretary of the 
local hog shipping co-op. He is 
alsoea member of the Battle River 
Shipping Association and supports 
the Federated Services in Ed- 
monton. 

A candidate in the last provin- 
cial election, Mr. Boulter fell heir 
to the job of C.C.F. organizer. He 
also is vice-president of the Corf® 
stituency Association. He was 
instrumental in organizing a 
young men’s club, which has prof- 
fered assistance in organizing 


polls, and he is considering hold- 


1880 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS AGO 


a 


ing monthly meetings in the lecal 
scheolhouse with the object of 
training personnel to carry on or- 
ganization work. The Women’s 
C.C.F. Club in Camrose has been 
a tower of strength, and while he 
was reluctant to single out any 
particular woman, he did mention 
Mrs. Adamson and Mrs. Falconer. 


As a candidate, Mr. Bouiter got 
to know the people in the com- 
munity by name so there is now 
no non-acquaintance barrier to 
surmount when he drives into a 
farmer’s yard. In his organizing 
work, Mr. Boulter contacts key 
men and women by mail, as well 
as by personal interview. He has a 
key man in each poll in his con- 
stituency. “Even in the poorest 
poll,” he explained, “there is one 
‘fanatic’.”” 


“Not Good Enough” 


While the C.C.F. membership is 
climbing, it is not advancing as 
well as he anticipated—105_per- 
cent is not good enough in Mr. 
Boulter’s estimation. He did a lot 
of intensive canvassing this sum- 
mer. He enjoys canvassing; in 
fact, he likes it better than public 
meetings. But, of course, he has 
to dole out his time or he would 
find himself chatting away a 
whole afternoon. 


Mr. Boulter does all this and 

a@ newspaper column, too. The 
constituency organization pays for 
a column in the Camrose paper 
when funds are available, and he 
-s0ks after the copy. 
For three or four years, Mr. 
Boulter has participated in the 
Farm Radio Forum, a non-partisan 
discussion group. These farmers 
meeting on neutral ground would 
probably not’ unanimously 
approve the plank on agriculture 
in the C.C.F. platform, but Mr. 
Boulter finds they are prepared to 
endorse quite a number of resolu- 
tions in line with C.C.F. policy 
on agriculture. 


In view of all this activity, it 
is understandable that when the 
subject of this sketch is questioned 
as to his hobbies, he promptly 
replies: “The C.C.F.” 

“A people can do ten times 
what they think they can do,’ Dr. 
Coady tells visitors when they 
exclaim over the impressive record 
of St. Francis Xavier’s extension 
department, of which he is the 
much-revered director. I have an 
idea Mr. Boulter would agree with 
him.—I.M. 
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YOUR NEW YEAR'S 
RESGLUTION 


SEND A LASTING MESSAGE OF GOODWILL TO 


THE PEOPLE’S WEEKLY FOR SIX MONTHS. 


If every reader of the People’s Weekly gives only one new 


subscription the inspiring message of. the C.C.F. will go out 
regularly to twice as many people. 


Enclose $1.00 for each name you list below. 
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The People’s Weekly, 10016 - 102 St., Edmonton 


_ MINUTES 
WITH THE C.C.FE. 


Radio Address by y Elmer E. Roper, M.L.A. 
Provincial Leader 


INCE WE are déaling with 
one subject in each of these 
five-minute talks, it is im- 
possible to answer on the air 
all the letters we receive. So we'll 
pick out one each week. And this 
week we acknowledge the letter 
received from a writer in Stettler 
who sent us a copy of a circular 
he received from his member of 


They wanted to be able to say to 
you again, as they have done so 
many times before, ‘‘Well, we 
tried didn’t we, but the courts 
wouldn’t let us.’’ It reminds me 
of the story of the young man 
who was talking to a companion 
about his girl and he said, “I think 
Emily will make me a good wife. 
Every time I go to her place she 
the legislature. Our correspondent! is darning her father’s socks.” 
quotes the Stettler M.L.A. as say-| ““Yeal,”’ said the other chap, “‘that 
ing that every member of the} had me fooled *too—’til I found 
legislature voted for the so-called| out it was always the same sock.”’ 
Bill of Rights, and that the Bill And that’s what we think of 
therefore had the endorsation of|the Bill of Rights. It’s just the 
all the political parties in the|same old sock. It’s meant to fool 
province. Is this true or not, our|us, so we'll overlook real, down- 
correspondent wants to know. to-earth issues like the 14,000 Al- 
The answer is that it is neither| berta youngsters who have no 
true nor untrue. No member of| schools to go to, inadequate health 
the legislature voted against the|services, failure to provide rural 
Bill of Rights. The Bill provided| electrification, poor roads, the raw 
for such “rights” as freedom of|deal the municipal taxpayer is 
worship, freedom of speech and| getting. These are things about 
freedom of assembly. These are| which a provincial government 
rights we already enjoy. Would| could do something here and now. 
anybody in his right mind vote| It is to such things that a C.C.F. 
against them? Then the Bill said} government would devote its at- 
that everybody without any other] tention. lt is definitely time for a 
income should get $600 a year.| change in Alberta. 
Would anybody vote to say that This talk has been sponsored by 
people shouldn’t have $600 a year?| the Valleyview and Viking C.C.F. 
But—and it’s a very big but—| clubs. 


ie wcnod ue afes'2"= "| OT INDUSTRY IS 
DEVELOPING NEW 
SYNTHETIC SOAP 


posed to pay the $600—control 
WASHINGTON.—If the wife 


of the banks by a provincial 
license—was entirely outside the 

who’s vainly looking for soap can 
hold out long enough, the oil 


constitutional powers of the prov- 
ince. We said we thought the At- 
industry may come to her rescue. 
An official of Standard Oil De- 


torney-General’s argument in sup- 
port of the legal validity of the 
Bill was so far-fetched as to be 
\little short of fantastic. 
Well, that’s what the Supreme 
Court of Alberta thought, too. It 

unanimously declared the effec- velo F 

: ; : pment company discloses that 
tive part of the, Bill toe nits] synthetic soap has been produced 

: ees : rom petroleum and gas an 

announced that it is going to spend claims it is superior to the old fat- 
a ee: ae asa nas alkali kind to which mankind has 
ear. b tomed. 

the Privy Council in England. cae rib eee F h 
That will make a nice trip to Lon- _The official also predicted that 
don for the Attorney-General, but Within a few years 25, per cent oF 
that’s all the good that will come | Mr of all BOGPE used uae the 
aut ot iE United States will be synthetic. 
Political Gesture : 
The Bill of Rights is a political About the only thing’ the 
gesture. The government expected 
it to be thrown out by the courts. 


modern girl can cook as good as 
her mother is some man’s goose. 


YOUR NEIGHBOUR. 
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New Year’s Message 
By PERCY R. BENGQUGH, C.B.E. 


President of the Trades and Laker 


Congress 


PERCY R. BENGOUGH, C.B.E. 
ww OAM very pleased to have 
this oppertunity afforded 


through the courtesy of the 
Press and Radio, to extend 
to the people of Canada, kindly 
New Year Greetings and sincerest 
wishes for good health, happiness 


mae) present 


and prosperity during the coming | 


year. [ do so in the name, 
on behalf, of the many thousands 
of Canadian nen and women who 
comprise The Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, and | can 
assure you that the working peo- 
ple of Canada will do their full 
part in making these sood wisnes 
and objectives possible. 


As citizens of Canada, we all 
have a lot to be thankfyl for. Our 
country and our romes, 
been devastated as many coun- 
tries and homes have-—we_ have 
come through one of the most 
trying periods in human. history 
with a minimum of hardship and 
mixery, compared to the suffering 
of millions in other countries. 


To win the war, we all pulled 
togethor; and if we all desire a 
worthwhile peace and happiness, 
we can have it with a little co- 
operative effort on the part of 


all, 


Asa rosult of some apectacu- 
lar strikes and the great amount 
of publicity they have received, 


many are wondering just what 
ie “cooking” in the way of con- 
tomplated strikes for the com- 
ing yoar. The answer to this is 
that Organized Labor docs not 


anticipate and certainly docs 
not desire any stoppages of 
work. It can bo taken for 


granted that working people do 
not go out on strike juet for 
the fun of it. They have quit 
work because of a grievance seori- 
ous enough in their opinion to 
stop working and pass up an 
urgently needed pay cheque. It 
can also be taken for granted 
that a quiet, sensible discussion 
around’ the tablo before the 
striko, instead of after the 
strike, would havo saved both 
the employers and the em- 
ployees, and possibly a lot more 


PHONE 25427 


THE GREGORY Co. 
| Auto Body and Fender Work 


“We Fix Them Like New” 
Oldest Established Shop in 


Edmonton 


A. P. GREGORY, Manager 
9625 102a Avenue 


have not! 


‘LABOR LEADER 


and | 


iises oon 


of Canada 


‘citizens, a lot of grief, worry 
and bad feelings.” 

The workers of Canada are not 
revolutionists—they are law abid- 
ing, good living people who are 
proud of the great country of 
which they are citizens. They 


insecurity; they have to 
about paying the landlord 
iyrocer if they pet 


and 


lyo far in paying the bills 
costs. Then 
jways the dread of sickness. While 
;everyone realizes the need, 
ernments yo no further than prom- 
the direction of establish- 
ing Health Insurance. Neither does | 
the visions of “old age’ help any, | 
when judged by the way in which | 
we treat our aged citizens. Can- | 
ada is a rich enough country to, 
allow fair and proper treatment | 
for all. Recognition must be given | 
to the fact that the vast majority | 
of the ert:zens desire to be rid | 
of the fear of want and insecurity | 
and the enormous meritorious as- | 


sistance which Canada has extend- 
ed to the citizens of other coun- | 
tries, clearly demonstrates that aj 


lot better could be done in giving 
more security to our own people. 


Social security is the sure anti- 
dote for social unrest, and the 
antidote for industrial strife is 


the orderly process of negotia- 
tion and collective agreements. 

Teamwork for peace, and the 
development of Canada; full pro- 
duction; jobs and security; are 
the best objectives for Canadians 
in 1947. : 


CCF CANDIDATE 


are) 
not completely satisfied for the, 
reason that most of them live in| 
worry | 


out of work. | 
'Unemployment Insurance does not | 
with | 
there is al-! 


Gov: | 


| 


pute 


IN HALIFAX SEAT “Must Use Same Foresight In Peace 
As We Did In War 


HL Ls MacINTOSH 


HALIFAX.—H. L. MacIntosh, 
well-known Halifax labor leader, 
has been nominated C.C.F. can- 
didate to contest the federal by- 
election in Halifax County. 
Despite postponement of the by- 
election until next spring due to 
“weather conditions,’ a conven- 
tion held Thursday, December 12, 
at the Lord Nelson Hotel, decided 
strongly in favor of naming a 
candidate immediately. 

The C.C.F. candidate is the first 
in the field and indications are 
that other parties will delay nam- 


ing their standard-bearers until 
late winter. 
H. LL. MacIntosh, popularly 


known as ‘Mac”, is a carpenter 
by trade, an active worker in the 
trade union movement, the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion and the Co-operative move- 
ment. He is vice-president of the 
affiliated Trades and Labor 
Unions Council, H.M.C. Dockyard 
and president of the Halifax 
North C.C.F. He was president of 
Local 1405, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and = Joiners of 
America for two years and also 
served as vice-president of Hali- 


fax's overall craft) union body, 
the Halifax District Trades and 
Labor Council. 


A businessman fell asleep at 
his desk and was awakened by a 
little fairy who had slipped into 
his office. After a short chat, the 
businessman said: “Tell me, Fairy, 
how do you manage not to be 
seen by people, even though they 
walk right past you every day?” 

“Tt's simple,” said the fairy. 
“T lend them money.” 


Shop at The BAY 


President, 


OTTA WA.—“‘Out of 
tragedy of war may come the 
triumph of peace, but only if men 
will attack their problems with 
the same will and courage which 
were manifested: during the war,” 
President A. kK. Mosher, of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor, said 
in a statement which marked the 
beginning of the new year. 


“So far there his been little 
disposition, even within — the 
nations, to undertake the waging 
of war upon the other evils which 
have plagued mankind from the 
earliest times—the evils of un- 
employment, poverty and disease. 

“We must now apply to the 
problems of production and dis- 
tribution the same qualities of 
foresight, planning and devotion 
which united the nations during 
the war,’’ Mr. Mosher said. ‘In 
spite of the privations which are 
being endured in many countries, 
it is nevertheless true that, if the 
human and material resources 
available for meeting human needs 
are intelligently developed and 
artificial barriers are removed, 


“Mankind must achieve a new goodwill. 


TO INQUIRE INTO 
THE NEWSPAPER 
INDUSTRY IN U. 8. 


WASHINGTON (CPA)—The 
United States, like Great Britain, 
is to have an inquiry into the 
newspaper industry. Senator 
James Murray, chairman of the 
Small Business Committee of tke 
Senate, states that “the rapid 
growth and concentratton = of 
newspaper oviership by chains 
and individuals” will be- investi- 
gated at public hearings beginning 


Canadian Congress of Labor, 


the| 


Says A. R. MOSHER, 


in New 


A. R. MOSHER 


freedom from want can become 
universal. 


sense of unity, of tolerance, 


on January 7, 


Senator Murray says that the 
inquiry has nothing to do with 
the contents-of the papers or the 
freedom of the press, the sole 
purpose being to try to learn the 
problems of the smaller, inde- 
pendently - owned newspapers, 
which, he says, are having-a dif- 
ficult time. Matters to be’ in- 
vestigated include the newsprint 
wcarcity, obstacles to free com- 
petition, postal and tax matters, 
and competition which small in- 
dependent papers may have to 
meet from chains @&nd absentee 
ownershjps, especjally in the ad- 
vertising field. 


° 
° 


Year's Message - 


way of efficient utilization of 
human energy for the attainment 
of human happiness must be 
eliminated, whatever tends to 
divide human beings and set up 
conflicts among them must be 
abandoned. .. .. .. 


Stubborn Reluctance 


“It seems to me that the basic 
obstacle to human progress in the 
economic realm at least lies in the 
stubborn reluctance of the leaders 
of industry and finance to accept 
any alternative to the present 
economic system. That system 
brings financial reward to com- 
paratively few people at the ex- 
pense of the masses in every land. 
It stimulates the evils of greed 
and self -aggrandizement = and 
corrupts those to whom it gives 
power over life and death. It is 
ruthless and inhuman, and under- 
mines the Christian principles 
upon which everything of value in 
our civilization has been founded. 
Instead of providing freedom, it 
enslaves millions of people, and 
brings them periodically to the 


of| verge of starvation as a result of 
Whatever stands in the|economic depressions.” 


Develop New Type 
Of Artificial Hand 
LONDON, England.—An arti- 
ficial han® with which a disabled 
person can write easily and clear- 
ly has been developed in Britain. 
It has a jointed thumb worked by 
shoulder action, which presses 
against. the tips of the first two 
fingers. The Ministry of Pensions’ 
limb-fitting centre in ~ London, 
which is responsible for this new 
artificial hand, is not yet satts- 
fied, However. It is now trying 
to devise a still more serviceable 
mechanism which, will. enable- all 
the fingers in the hand to-move. 
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Mr. X belongs to five clubs. Dues 


alone add up fo $1,300 a year. 
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For This We Fought—By 
Stuart Chase. Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York, 1946. 123 pages, 
$1.25, 

This is the sixth and last in 
a series on. post-war America 
written by one of its best known 
economists. ‘‘For This We Fought” 
is concerned about what is going 
to happen to the millions of GI 
Joes who are now in civvies, as 
well as to the people who stayed 
home and kept production going 
at full blast. The book was pub- 
lished in July last and already 
Mr. Chase was worried about the 
future, apparently with good 
cause. 

To write this book, Mr. Chase 
interviewed many people and 
checked a lot of polls, military 
and civilian. They all point to 
the same thing: a desire for secu- 
rity. He unearthed some other 
interesting and little publicized 
facts also. For instance: ‘fA poll 
of the Army, at home and abroad, 
before the war ended, showed 
large majorities for the following 
international goals: The U.S. 
should join the United Nations. 
The world should have an inter- 
national police force. The U.S. 
should sacrifice some of its 
sovereignty for world peace.” 

Jobs at a living wage and homes 
to live in are well to the fore of 
what the veterans wanted when 
they came back. “... If unemploy- 
ment is serious in the years ahead, 
veterans are likely to feel they 
have been discriminated against. 
They may organize into belli- 
ferent groups, and a strong hosti- 
lity against civilians may develop. 
Thus the future depends not only 
on what the veteran is like, but 
on what the situation to which he 
returns is like. Furthermore, the 
poll takers say, veterans must not 
only get a job, they must get the 
right job — or there will be 
trouble.” 

People Want Jobs 
What about the common people? 
i “By and large,’’ Mr. Chase says, 

‘“the polls indicate that the rest 
. of us want about the same things 
the veterans want. First comes 
employment with security yoked 
to it..Second comes peace, found- 
ed on some kind of world organi- 
zation. The atomic bomb has made 
the second desire more insistent, 
but I have not yet seen any poll 
results which put it ahead of full 
employment at home.’’. 

_ The war gave the people an 
Incentive and they established new 
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MADE TO CAST 


To eack purchaser of these 
supperts Bo am giving away ‘a 
supply ef my new deuble- 


action Clethes Pig. Previous 


Purchasers are asked to come 
and pick up their share. 


GIMBY FOOT. 
CULTURE 


KENT SHOE STORE, 
10021 - 102 Avenue, 
Edmentgn 


How to Live on $45,000 a Year - 


Help for Mrs. X now numbers four-— 
Bio ne BC ay * . 
sha -curov Sve atatime.ia cook, a governess, a second maid 
Ha used to prey $125 cach, now $200.Jand a gardener. 
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records in production. The war 
ended and so did thc _ public 
morale. “As I write, a kind of 
panic is developing over the im- 
minent peril of a runaway price 
inflation.” But Mr. Chase says 
this shouldn’t be so. America has 
the means to do the job but will 
it? 

Mr. Chase discounts socialism 
as a solution. He offers four pos- 
sible solutions which he calls 
Models A, B, C, and D. The first 
is unregulated capitalism, the sec- 
ond capitalism with planning, the 
third primitive competitive capi- 
talism as it used to be and lastly 
the authoritarian state. Mr. Chase 
is all for Model B. This involves 
flexible fiscal policies, social secu- 
rity, a housing program, public 
works, ete. Judging from recent 
election results, however, a majori- 
ty of the American people seem 
to prefer Model A. At any rate 
they did not have the opportunity 
to vote for a party which was 
committed to-at least Model B, let 
alone something more worthwhile. 


Like all My. Chase’s books, ‘‘For 
This We Fought” is simply written 
and makes easy reading. Even 
though readers may not agree with 
his conclusions, they will get a 

|good insight into American prob- 
lems which are so much like our 
own. 

(“For This We Fought” will be 
available at The People’s Weekly 
Book Shop.) 


C.C.F.News 


JOLLY SOCIAL EVENING 


CALGARY.— To. Mr. Albert 
Larsen goes the credit for suggest- 
ing a social event in place of the 
regular Study Meeting of the Cal- 
gary C.C.F. Discussion Group. 
The purposes of the gathering were 
amply fulfilled. We made new 
friends, strengthened the frater- 
nal spirit, and enlarged our mem- 
bership. 

Community singing probably 
began when people found that 
while shouting might intimidate 
their enemies, singing together 
cemented the group life. Ours was 
taken care of by Mrs. Walker at 
the piano, Mr. Larsen at the piano, 
Mrs. Christine FEllinson leading, 
and everybody did ‘join in.’ 

The popular game- leader, 
Kenn Tory, was on a 24-hour duty, 
but Evelyn Geiger was ‘game’ and 
rose to ‘the occasion most success- 
fully. We had not known Aylmer 
Liesemer could make = such a 
humorous speech as he did after 
presenting the aims of the dis- 
cussion group. Bert Ryan's witty 
acceptance of.a prize topped off 
the jollity of the evening. 

The doughnuts and coffee were 
undoubtedly good and plentiful 
ns well but it must have been that 


good spirit which made the Crat-| 


chit goose ‘the best ever cooked,’ 
that produced the same verdict 
for thom., Effieient waiters and 
dishwashers-oMessrs, Evers, 
Walker, Matheson and Keutson 
gave the Indios a rest fron? what 
is unfortunately, but usually con- 
sidered tloir special provinee, 
° 


This cartoon was inspired by an article in the Wall Strect Journal, bemoaning the plight of 
X, who’s having trouble supporting his family on $45,000 per year. Sounds tough! 


People Want Security 


Says Stuart Chase in a New Book 


Tell Me 


From Rhymes Of A Real 
Cross Man 

What has hecome of the BIG 
SHOT 

Since I was but a boy? 

This FORCE OF EVIL once I 
feared— 

Tell me where he has disappeared. 


And tell me, too, of MONETARY 
REFORM 

(On which the party weathered 
many a storm) 

Low! It is ages since my ears 
gave thanks 

For one good rousing blast against 

THE BANKS. 


Tell me what new and up-to-date 
device 

Replaces what I’ve known as THE 
JUST PRICE? 

(Oh can it be you’ve preached to 
us in sport, 

And do not care a fig for FIG 
TREE COURT?) 


But most of all—since rhyme must 

have an end— 
Tell me just who 
DIVIDEND. 


collects my 


. “2 = 


A woman missed her gloves as 
she was leaving the restaurant 
where she had dined with her hus- 
band. Asking him to wait, she 
hurried back to look for them, 
searching first on the table and 
finally lifting the cloth to peer 
under it. Just then a waiter hur- 
ried up to her. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said, 
“but the gentleman is over there 
by the door.” 


The following correction ap- 
peared in a small town news- 
paper: 

“Our paper carried a notice last 
week that Mr. Joseph Hunk is a 
defective on the police force. This 
was a typographical error. Mr. 
Hunk is really a detective on the 
police farce.” 


We were particularly happy to 
welcome Ken Stewart, who was an 
enthusiastic member of the New 
Zealand Labor Party, and Mrs. 
Stewart, (nee Miss Nancy Keats, 
of Calgary), who have lately re- 
turned from New Zealand and 
plan to make their home here. 

The regular study’ evenings 
will be resumed in Reliance Hall. 
A committee will plan for bright 
and informative meetings with as 
many preparing and taking part 
as possible. Will those interested 
keep the place and date in mind: 
Reliance Hall, 114 - 7th Avenue 
i. January 21st at 8 p.m. 

E. P. 


DISCUSS COAL STRIKE 
The December meeting of the 


Calgary Women’s Council was 
held at. the home of Mrs. H. 
Handley. After the — business, 


which ineluded a financial state- 
ment on the Christmas Tea and 
Sale of Work, the voting of ten 
dollars to “Save the Children 
Fund”; the sale of the remaining 
aprons; .a discussion was held on 
the recent coal strike. A recent 
radio speech made by Premier 
‘Douglas was also read. Miss Annic 
Campbell, president,presided. —. 

A draw was made for the lovely 
ayeilt donated by Mrs. M. Glover, 
Mrs, Nixon, 205 ninth avenue 
N.E. was the lucky winner, 


—E. P. 


By CLIFF 


w ANUARY First is traditionally 


1947-and Beyond 


ORD E. LEE 


chine, the ‘‘mechanical cow” of 


a time of stock-taking. That|the army. 


is a good idea, to see just 

where we are. But more im- 
portant is to make it a time to 
set goals for future accomplish- 
ment. That is important person- 
ally, could be more so nationally. 
A Five Year Plan 
of social and eco- 
nomic objectives, 
given wide publici- 
ty, would be a good 
thing for Canada. 
With such we might 
achieve some of the 
drive for peacetime 
goals that we did for 


wartime ones. 


In the absence of such a plan 
Wwe can speculate. What do 1947 
and succeeding years hold in store 
for us? 


The most powerful — electro- 
magnet known up to 1830 could 
lift only nine pounds. That year 
Joseph Henry devised one cap- 
able of lifting 750 pounds. Peo- 
ple of the time were astounded 
at the feat, were sure the ulti- 
mate had been reached. Today’s 
magnets lift 120,000 pounds. 

The story of the electro-mag- 
net is a typical one in our society. 
It has been duplicated in every 
field of science. We are not ap- 
proaching a peak. Atomic energy 
is now at the stage the airplane 
was at the time of the Wright 
brothers. From the standpoint of 
this country’s ability to produce 
there is not much chance of setting 
our sights too high. The likelihood 
is rather that our people lack the 
imagination to expect the things 
that are just around the corner. 
Their coming would be more cer- 
tain if we expected and demanded 
them. 


Scientific Occupation 

Agriculture will become in- 
creasingly a scientific occupation. 
It is now possible for medical 
science to ensure that no normal 
boys and girls of the present 
growing generation will be as 
adults less than six fect tall. 
This is because of our knowl- 
edge of hormones, substances 
secreted by our glands that con- 
trol the activities of our various 
body organs. Plants and animals 
have hormones too. By controlling 
them we will modify the normal 
life function of our crops and 
stock, make them more produc- 
tive and of higher quality. 

This year there will be a prac- 
tical demonstration in Australia of 
the way in which man more and 
more forces nature to detour in 
his interests. Last year over 40,- 
000 tons of apricots were lost by 
frost. So this year 90,000 apricot 
trees will be injected with a hcr- 
mone which will prevent their 
flowering so early. Scientists say 
this prase of their cycle can be de- 
layed 3 or 4 weeks from normal, 
enough to escape the early killing 
frosts. 

There will be great advances 
in preparing agricultural produce 
for distribution. Nine-tenths of 
standard foods are air and water. 
The freight paid in transporting 
that air and water frem the place 
of production to the scene of con- 
sumption must add up to millions 
yearly. A 5-gallon can of de- 
hydrated beets serves 600 men. 
Obviously we should ship food in 
dehybrated form, allow the con- 
sumer to stir back in the air and 
water. . 

Early dehydration methods re-. 
moved the tnuste and vitamins as 
well as the water. But recently 
developed methods preserve both. 
Truck gardens of the future need 
not be located in the vicinity of 
markets. 

Milk Doesn't Sour 

War research found methods of 
removing and dehydrating fats and 
other solids from milk much as the 
blood you gave the Red Cross was 
processed for transport to the 
battle fields. This milk does not 
solr or otherwise deteriorate, 
lasts indefinitely. The consumer 
has “fresh” milk merely by adding 
water to the dry powder and whip- 
ping the mixtwre in a special ma- 


Dairy farms in future will not 
have to be located within the milk- 
shed of the cities they serve. Each 
farm may have its dehydrator as 
it once had its cream separator, 
can market the product anywhere 
and at any time it pleases. 


Another project designed to save 
freight on water is under way in 
Florida. A new plant will de- 
hydrate orange juice and produce 
about 6,000 pounds daily of orange 
powder. The consumer just has to 
add water to have the same kind 
of juice as we now get by squeez- 
ing the fruit. 


Farm labor will have increasing 
competition from machines, just 
as the city worker. A new robot 
berry-picker harvests cranberries 
thirty times as fast as it is done 
by hand. 

Voters Will Decide 

One can predict startling tech- 
nological advances with a_ high 
degree of safety. On the social 
consequences of these changes he 
dare not be specific. There will 
be a vastly increased capacity to 
produce. But “overproduction” 
was once used to excuse a depres- 


sion, crops were plowed under, 
foods dumped in the sea and 
burned. Will we let it happen 


again? 


Will mechanical substitutes for 
the labor of men make life richer? 
Or will they be used to force down 
the living standards of those who 
do not own them? And end by 
making insecure even those who 
do own them? 


This depends entirely on the 
intelligence and imagination of 
people who have the privilege of 
the vote. On an _ evaluation of 
these qualities I choose to defer 
speculation. 


A BIT OF 
Nonsense 


A boy was applying for a post 
tion in an office, and this is the 
conversation that took place: 

Boy: “I’m pretty smart. I’ve 
won a lotta prizes in cross-word 
puzzle contests.” 

Employer: “Yes, but I want 
someone who can be smart during 
office hours.” 
| Boy: “This was during office 
hours.” 


The court was silent except for 
the clearcut tones of defending 
counsel. Everyone hung on_ his 
words, and many thought he would 
win his case easily. 

“And now gentlemen of the 
jury,” he began to wind up. I 
ask you: Where could the prisoner 
have hidden the watch? Not in 
his pocket. The constable has al- 
ready told you that the man was 
searched. Not in his shoes—the 
watch was too large. Then where 
was it hidden?” 

“Please sir, I put it under my 
‘at,’ said the man in the dock. 


“This is the fourth morning 
you’ve been late, Rufus,” ob- 
served the gentleman to his color- 
ed chauffer. 

“Yassuh,’* responded’ Rufus, 
“Ah did oversleep mahself ag’n 
dis morning,’ suh." 

“Where is that alarm clock | 
gave you” 

“In mah room, suh."” 


“Oh, yassuh. Ah winds it up 
eveh night, suh.”’ 
“Then I don't understand why 
it is you don’t get up When the 
alarm goes off." 

“Dat's de trouble, suh. Be blame 
thin= roes off while Ah'm asleep, 
suh."” 


Ne ey 


een 

A Scotchman, entering a sad- 
dler’s, asked for a single spur. 

“What use is one spur?” asked 
the attendant. 

“Well,” replied Sandy, “if 1 
can get one side of the horse to 
go, the other will hae to come wi’ 
it.” 


“Don't you ever wind it up?” ’ 
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Heteing | 
shete because of the’ hard worh 
thag were expected to do. Whea 
thd wemmittee reported what it 
ha@ seen, bread rationing im 
Wrissin was one of the resulte— 
wh ahota could be sent te Eutoge. 
a ~ @ 

Yee, w great many of the paople 
who wre now hungry 
opainet us. It's probably true, | 
also, that they'd have had little, 
morey on us if we had lost 


One whose 
week 


the teaching of the 
birthday we celebrated a 
ago, and whose rules we as 
a Christian nation are supposed 
to. follow? He said: ‘‘Love your 
onemics, bless them that 
you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use. you and per- 
secute you.” Fhat isa the cssence 
of humanitarianism. It is a sermon 
for a war-ravaged world. But if 
you object to sermons | suggest 
that it is a pattern for good world 
politics, too. There never was as 
much need for world brotherhood 
as there this 
there has never been a time in 
history when there was such an 
opportunity to ‘‘cash in’ on the 
fruits of brotherhood. The great- 
est dividend any nation can re- 
ceive from its international rela- 


is at 


fought | 


the! 
war. But what has that to do with} 


curse 


moment and} 


eas «ers 8 
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and adeqnate benefit from Cana- 
dian natural .resources, technical 
skill and machine production, then 
you and { had better recognize 
the obvious. Next year is here, 
the next decade, is here, and all 
the future is piling up al our very 
feet. #t is cour problem as us, 
| but it is my problem as me, and 
it is your problem as you and there 
is net now, and there never has 
heen, anybody else that is geing 
to do what you alone must and 
| can do, 

That applies to C.C.F.’(ers in 
particular and particularly in  re- 
| spect to €.C.F. work. ft applies 
to others too because anyone who 
is not prepared to accept the 
C.C.F. solution in Canada, and it 
is a solution that is appealing to 
an enormous body of people in 
many countries, that person carries 
la real responsibility to associate 
| himself immediately with some or- 
yanization that has a solution or 
suffer the consequences. 

It can very reasonably be 
argued that there is no other such 
sroup in existence in Canada to- 
day with the possibility of doing 
the job that needs to be done. 
There are strong occupational 
groups but by their very nature 
and development they are com- 
petitive in their needs and_ pro- 


tionships is good will and under- 
atanding. Canada and the United 
States have a greater chance than 
any nations have ever had to 
obtain auch a dividend by sharing 


thoir abundance with the wer!d’s; 


people. 
eo + 


hungry 


The fact is that the world has 
tried the other way and it has 
brought us almost to destruction. 
It has brought us war and suffer- 
ing beyond description. But the 
world, much of which calls itself 
Christian, has never really tried 
to practice Christianity. Maybe it 
never will. But it wouldn't be a 
bad iden to try it out, on a limited 
acale anyway, to sce if it will 
work. Oh | know that this won't 
appen! ts thse hard-headed, ‘“real- 
istic’ people who believe that the 
object of life on this planet is to 
look out for number one. But 


wonder what would happen if two 
groat nations like the United 
States and Canada really sot out 
to help tho rest of the world, to 
give as much to feed and clothe 
the hungry peoples of the world 
as we spent to fight a war, You 
aoe, wo were “prosperous’’ in 
Canada when the war 
when we were shooting billions 
of dollars worth of wealth away. 
We had moro for civilian use than 
we'd ever had before. | wonder 
if it wouldn’t be “good business” 
to follow the admonition of ‘‘doing 
good,’ even to our enemies. ! 
wonder. 


was on, 


MARRIED LIFE 
Hint to young wives: 
husband refuses to wipe 
claiming that it is not nm man's 
Job, politely reach for the Bible | 
and read from IE Kings 28:18. | 
“And T will wipe Jerusalem as | 
aman wipeth a dish, wiping it 
and turning it upside dow n”" 


If your 
dishes, | 


rams rather than co-operative. 
That is to say it would be almost 
impossible to have from any of 
them a program for every ele- 
ment in industry that might tend 
to cure economic ills. Certainly 
none of the other political parties 
have anything beyond statements 
that i! we do nothing nature or 
habit of seme mysterious intelli- 
gence outside will tend to correct 
the wrongs. It has never happened 
that way. The Social Crediters 
may argue that their pruposals 
have never been tried and that 
will be as near the truth as they 
usually come, but it will not be 
true. 

There is 
group in 


no other organized 
Canada that offers a 
solution. And the solution is need- 
ed now. C.C.F.’ers and all others 
must be prepared to accept re- 
sponsibility or disaster. This is a 
next year country, and next year 
is here. And let it be known that 
much is being done about it. If 
you think otherwise look for the 
reason right where you are. But 
whether it is with the C.C.F. or 
not, nake your individual contri- 
bution felt. 


Uncle Sam Imports 


e 

Brains from Germany 

WASHINGTON. — Uncle Sam 
is importing brains from Surope 
—particularly Germany. Some 
300 scientists and their wives and 
families are on the Atlantic, the 
vanguard of 1,080 who are to be 
, brought to this country to work 
/on military and other projects. 

The scientists are under a six- 
months’ contract, but if their work 
is acceptable they may remain 
here an additional six months. It 
is expected that some may be 
offered permanent contracts with 
private American firms. 


READY-MIXED CONCRETE 


Supplied to meet any 


specifications. In cold 


weather we can supply Heated Ready-Mixed 
Concrete. 


ALBERTA CONCRETE 


Corner 104th Ave. and 117th St. 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Phone 23881 
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nant about the way Mosley has 


bit more thas their} of other countsien to hive a fyll been treated during and since the 


war. 
With “America Fivatere” 

it is becoming increasingly 
clear that, although .the Fascist 
movement is ‘nationalistic’, it 
also has its international relation- 
ships. There is the link between 
the Canadian Social Credit Party 
und the Fascist, anti-Semitie, 
“white supremacy”, Silver Shirts, 
Ku Klux Klan and ‘America 
First” groups in the United States, 
of which the notorious Gerald L. 
K. Smith has become the recog- 
nized leader. “The Canadian 
Social Crediter’’ boasts of this 
association and of the frequent 
billing of “The Honorable Norman 
Jaques” as a featured speaker 
for the Smith movements. 

Streng and unqualified defence 
of Franco in Spain is another fea- 
ture of editorial comment in “The 
Canadian Social Crediter’’. 

Antagonism to the United 
Nations Organization has been 
one of the principal components 
of Social Credit propaganda. This 
is & common characteristic of all 
the Fascist groups—particularly 
the ‘America Firsters”’. 

Anti-British, Anti-Semitic 

In Canada itself, the Quebec 
section of the Social Credit move- 
ment, which is, rapidly becoming 
dominant in the organization, is 
frankly nationalist, anti-British 
and fiercely anti-Semitic. It has 
recently published the vicious 
forgery, ‘‘The Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion,” to distribute as 
Social Credit literature. 

Thus, the Alberta Social Credit 
movement has:been drawn into 
the Fascist web, since the death 
of its founder, the late William 
Aberhart. The elements in the 
movement which wanted to drag 
the movement into the Fascist 
network were present during the 
life of the former leader, but he 
balked at anti-Semitism as a 
negation of his religious faith. 
Premier Manning has expressed 
himself in a similar manner, but 
if those are still his views it means 
that the thing has got completely 
out of his control. 


British Aim To 
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new policy are: 
1, Labor conditions should be 
of good standard and welfare and 


vided for; 

2. provision should be made for 
the indigenous populations to fit 
themselves for the highest techni- 
cal and administrative posts; 

8. an adequate share of the pro- 
ceeds of mining should be retain- 
ed in the colony. 

The White Paper translates into 
government policy a Labor Party 
program for the colonies published 
government took of- 
the party 


before the 
fice. A passage from 
pamphlet reads: 

“Fhe exploitation of mineral 
wealth by private profit-making 
enterprise in Africa, more often 
than not, has been detrimental to 
the economic and other interests 
of the natives, and in future the 
object should be to bring it under 
state ownership and eontral every- 


” 


where... . 


NOTICE FO CREDITORS AND 
CLAIMANTS 

IN THE ESTATE OF Elizabeth 
Travis, late of the City of Edmonton, 
in the Province of Alberta, Widow, 
deceased, 

NOTICE is hereby given that all 
persons having claims upon the 
estate of the above named Elizabeth 
Travis, who died on the 24th day of 
October, 1946, are’ required ta file 
with the Public Administrator, Pro- 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
of January, 1947,, 
duly verified of 


vincial Building, 
by the 27th day 
a full statement 
their. claims and of any securities 
held by them, gfd that after that 
date the Administratog will distri- 
bute” the 
among the parties entitled thereto 
having regard only to the claima of 
which notice hes 
which have 
knowledge. 
DATED es 23ed day of December, 
AD. 1946. 

CAIRNS ROSS. WILSON & 
WALLBRIDGE. Solicttorn 
fer the Public Adminatrator, 
2d Deminion Bank Chambers, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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assets of the deceased 


been so filed or 


heen brought to hiv 


social arrangements properly 


New President Ontario CCF 
Has Had Wide Experience | 


ANDREW BREWIN 


TORONT O.— The Ontario | str: stration and political trends. 
C.C.F. has a new president. The Broad Human {ntervsre 
annual convention meeting in Mr. Brewin’s experience has not {i 
Hamilton early in December filted| been restricted to the C.C.F. how. (ame 
the top executive office, following] ever. The C.C.F. government ot 
the retirement of George M. A.|Saskatchewan retained him t | 
Grube, who had served with dis-|draft its trade union act whic 
tinction since 1944 with an equal-|has become the accepted pattem j 3 
ly qualified person, F. Andrew/for advanced and satisfactory | 
Brewin. labor legislation by all trade unio, . 

Andy Brewin, as he is known] groups in Canada. When the Sax. | 
among his host of friends all over|katchewan government was setting | 
Canada and abroad, has held exec-| up its Accident Insurance Scheme, | § 
utive offices in the C.C.F. since/it again consulted Mr. Brewin, 
1937. He has been a member of He has been active in the Civil 
the Ontario executive every year) Liberties Association in Toronto, ie 
since 1937. In 1943 as vice-presi-|and represented the Co-operative i 
dent he was chairman of the Elec-| Committee on Japanese- Canadians 4 
tion Committee—the year of elec-| and the Attorney General of Sas. 
tion successes. He was re-elected | katchewan before the Privy Coun. 
a vice-president in both 1944 and/ jl in their case against the federal = 
1945. For nearly five years he was| government in regard to the de. ie 
chairman of the Finance Commit-| portation of these citizens. 3 
tee; and last year he was chair- He has also advised Co-ops on 
man of the provincial Research |homebuilding projects for veterans, 
Committee. He was a Canadian delegate 

He is at present a member of|to the British Commonwealth 
the National Council and Exec-| Relations Conference in London 
utive, a position he has held off|in 19465. 
and on over a period of many The Ontario Section of the 
years. In 1943 he contested the|C.C.F. may be proud of its new 
Toronto provincial riding of St.| president; and at the same time 
George; and 1945 the Toronto|expect great things from one 59 
federal riding of St. Pauls. He| widely experienced and so broad. 
thus brings to the presidency a|ly alive to the fundamental fac. 
Tene ane SAU EHen Sey ee in C.C.F. admini-! tors of the human struggle. 


LABOR IS SOLIDLY _|JOBLESS BENEFIT 
BEHIND U.S. MINERS) RATE IS TOO LOWE 
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Brand Anti- Strike Injunction | Employes Pay Considerably | 
Move as Definitely More Than Employers to 


Fascist Insurance Fund 


HAMILTON, (CPA ).— “Work. i 
By CHAREES EARROCK ._| ers’ contributions to the unemploy- 
DETROIT, (CPA).— At this| ment insurance fund have been 
writing we are awaiting the deci- ‘considerably more’ than contribt. 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court] tions paid by employers,” E. B 
rae the a paiee eects Jolliffe, Ontario C.C.F. leader, 
o issue anti-strike injunctions in : 
federally-held industrial plants. If os pe heed Aiba en thes 
the Supreme! pecember 11. Mr. Jolliffe urged, 
Court affirms|«The time is ripe for a campaign 
the lowerjto increase unemployment bene- 
court decision | fits.’’ 


that “you! The delegates unanimously 
can’t strike|passed a resolution to raise ur 
against thel/employment payments “to a level 
& 0 ve Yr n-|/commensurate with the cost of J 
ment,” it will}living,” beginning at $25 a week, 
create a situa-|and to pay benefits to striker 
tion very simi-|and all workers ‘unemployed by 
lar to the Nazi| reason of strikes.” 


labor front,|| Mr, Jolliffe said that while 
because the workers and employers contribu 
President has,| tions to the unemployment insur 
and Congress will see that he con- ance fund were intended to bem 
tinues to have, the right to seize equal, the workers have actually 
any plant in which there is a paid more because many of them i 
labor dispute. moved into a higher wage bracke 
With that right in the hands of | during the war years. 

the government, and with anti- 
strike injunctions’ once again 
legalized, the free lahor movement | ,, 
would become a thing of the past. 
This, rather than any top-ranking 
desire for labor unity, has prompt- 
ed an absolutely solid labor front 
in support of the United Mine 
Workers and against the injunc- 
tion and fine assessed by the lower 
court. 


Nothing so close to tyranny and 
fascism has been seriously pro- 
posed in the U.S. since the turn 
of the eentury, when federal 
troops broke the Pullman strike 
led by Hugene V. Debs. Debs was 
put behind the bars of Woodstock 
prison and the picket lines of the 
Pullman workers . were brutally 
dispersed by the U.S. army. 

If there are historical parallels, 
the unbridled viciousness of the 
government and the mine owners, 
their kept press and kept courts, 
may herald a great -political: up- 
heaval. The present situation bears 
a starting similarity to that which 
conftonted labor at the begin- 
ning of the century. 
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Support Unions 


C.C.F. members in Ontario ari 
expected to give full support’ & 
to bona fide trade unions, ae ; 
any worker in an industrial estab & 
lishment covered by a union com; 
tract, who refuses to join the um 
ion, is considered “unfit to hold! 
membership in the C.C.F.,” accord: 
ing to a unanimous resolution 4 
passed by the convention. i 


Other labor resolutions called; 
for a national labor code; a forty:i 
hour, five-day week; one hundred! 
per cent workmen’s compensatiot 
and elimination of the waitin 
period; industrial researeh to makt® 
greater use of natural resource 
and pravide more employment 
portunities, and ® more accurate 
Dominion cost of living index 
which minimum wage rates, pet 
sions and allowances weuld bm 
periodically adjusted. The convetm 
tion demanded the recinding ° 
the ‘“‘strike vote’’ Order-in-Countl 
by which the minister of. labor cat 
take a vote of “all the employe*® 
involved.” P { 
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Hd 
Negro ®PRencker! “Hrethrell 
We anust do-something to ramet ; 
de status quo.” ° , 
- Member! “Brudder Jones, what 
am de status quo?” 
-Preacher: “Dat, my Brudden ; 
am Latin for de ness we’ ’B in.’ 
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The owner. ‘of a new 
reports that the Pumber used in 
building it is so sorry that, a 
colony of termites that -set in to 
devour it are suffering ,from 
aremin. 2 0 
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